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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine an appro- 
priate strategy for the defense of NATO's Northern Flank. 
If NATO fails to successfully defend this Flank, its vital 
North Atlantic SLOCs will be severely threatened and the 
rear of the Central Front will be exposed to attack from the 
sea. Norway’s strategic location makes it the key to the 
defense of the region. Deterrence, the defense of Norway, 
and the protection of the Atlantic SLOCs are the fundamental 
goals of NATO in the region. Under current conditions NATO 
must meet two basic objectives to achieve these goals- -the 
Alliance must provide reinforcements to Norway very early in 
a crisis and it must control the Norwegian Sea to maintain 
the war effort after the outbreak of hostilities. Four 
strategic options were considered in this analysis: expan- 
sion of deterrence, increased prepositioning, a defensive 
barrier, and forward defense. Of the four strategies, 
forward defense is recommended because it is the only 
strategy that adequately addresses the basic objectives. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



NATO's Northern Flank is a maritime flank that extends 
from the Elbe-Trave Canal in northern West Germany to the 
North Cape of Norway. It has recently received considerable 
attention in the U.S. Congress and the Western press because 
of the important role that it plays in the U.S. Navy's 
Maritime Strategy. Although its importance is clearly 
secondary to the Alliance's Central Front, there seems to be 
a consensus among strategic analysts that World War III may 
not be won on the Northern Flank, but it could very well be 
lost there. ^ This conclusion is based on the relatively free 
access to the North Atlantic and the rear of the Central 
Front that the Soviets would gain if they are able to 
successfully turn the Northern Flank. The relationship 
between the defense of the Northern Flank and the security 
of Western Europe was summed up quite succinctly by General 
Sir Walter Walker, former Commander- in- Chief of Allied 
Forces, Northern Europe, in 1971: 

If our northern flank should be turned, America's access 
to Europe would be exposed and thus her ability to aid 
us would be curtailed. NATO's northern flank is an area 
whose importance is growing .... Its defense is vital 
to the very survival of the West as a whole. ^ 

The Northern Flank can be divided into two distinct 
geographic areas, each with its own unique defense 



‘This conclusion is attributed to Robert C. Weinland in 
War and Peace in the North: Some Political Implications of 

the Changing Military Situation in Northern Europe," paper 

P resented to the "Conference on the Nordic Balance in 
erspective: The Changing Military and Political Situation, 

University, Washington, D.C., 15-16 June 1978. It is 

endorsed by Marian K. Leighton, The Soviet Threat to NATO's 
Northern Flank, Agenda Paper no., 10 (New York: “National 

Strategy Information Center, 1979), p. 95. 

^Leighton, p. 7. 
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considerations. For the purpose of this study, these two 
areas will be referred to as the southern and northern 
regions of the Northern Flank. Northern West Germany, 
Denmark, and southern Norway make up the southern region. 
The principal defense concerns in this region are preventing 
the Soviet capture of the Danish Straits and protecting the 
Central Front’s Baltic Sea flank. The northern region 
includes central and northern Norway as well as the 
Norwegian controlled Svalbard Archipelago. In the northern 
region, NATO is particularly concerned with defending 
northern Norway and maintaining control of the Norwegian 
Sea. 

Because of its central location between the two regions, 
the successful defense of Norway is considered the key to 
preventing a major setback or possibly even a catastrophe on 
the Northern Flank. At the outbreak of a major East-West 
war in Europe, the Soviets will undoubtedly invade northern 
Norway. Their purpose will be to capture Norwegian military 
facilities which will enable them to move the bases for 
their ships, submarines, and aircraft over 1,000 miles 
closer to NATO's Atlantic sea lines of communication 
(SLOCs). Additionally, from these bases in northern Norway 
the Soviets will be able to launch attacks to the south to 
capture the rest of Norway. Soviet control over southern 
Norway would greatly increase / the likelihood of their 
capture of the Danish Straits which would severely threaten 
the seaward flank of NATO's Central Front. Within the 
context of these threats, geo-strategic, historical, and 
political reasons dictate that the NATO Alliance must 
prevent the Soviet capture of northern Norway. 

In a 1983 Proceedings article, U.S. Navy Secretary John 
F. Lehman asserted that geography was the most dominant 
principle of maritime power and that at present ". 
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geography overwhelmingly favors the Free World alliance."^ 
On the Northern Flank geography is indeed a NATO advantage, 
but it is an advantage that must be defended. Norway occu- 
pies a commanding position in the northern region. Its 
location allows NATO to maintain close surveillance of 
Soviet military activities during peacetime and it also 
provides the Alliance with an opportunity to achieve 
defense- in-depth of the Flank during war. As a result of 
these factors , 

NATO commanders in Europe have long believed that from 
the standpoint of Soviet strategy, Norway, on the alli- 
ances's extreme northern flank, is vital to success at 
sea. Some expect that the Soviet Union might move into 
the area before fighting began in Central Europe.* 

Norway has sovereignty over the Svalbard Archipelago 
which is located in the middle of a maritime gap that 
stretches from the northeast corner of Greenland to the 
North Cape of Norway. ® The Greenland- Svalbard-North Cape gap 
controls the access from the Barents Sea and Arctic Ocean to 
the Norwegian Sea (see Figure 1.1). This gap together with 
the Greenland-Iceland-United Kingdom (GIUK) gap gives NATO 
". . . considerable control over the exits from the northern 
Soviet ports."® Free movement through both of these gaps is 
considered absolutely essential for the Soviet Union's stra- 
tegic and economic interests in the region. 



®John F. Lehman, "Nine Principles for the Future of 
American Maritime Power, " Proceedings 110 (February 1984): 



‘‘Drew Middleton, "Navy Sees Limit on Ability in Atlantic 
War, New York Times , 20 February 1980, p. A6 . 

® Svalbard is an Arctic archipelago that includes the 
Spitzbergen group of islands. Bear Island, and Hopen Island. 
It has been under Norwegian control since 1925. See Kirsten 
Amundsen, Norway, NATO and the Forgotten Soviet Challenge, 
Policy Papers in International Affairs , nbl“^ 14 (Berkeley ; 
University of California, 1981), pp. 16-17. 

^Christian Eliot, "Autumn Forge Exercise Ocean Safari 
Interview, NATO's Fifteen Nations 24 (October/November 
1979 ): 66 ! 
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REPRODUCED AT GOVERrJMFNT FXPFN*^ 




(Source: Leighton, p. xi . ) 

Figure 1.1 The Northern Flank. 

As students of military history, especially World War 
II, the Soviets must recognize the value of Norway in any 
battle for the Atlantic. "Experience during World War II 
showed conclusively that the German forces occupying the 
long Norwegian coastline posed a constant threat to Allied 
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shipping operations in the Atlantic."’ The airfields and 
deep fjords of northern Norway are excellent bases for 
ships, submarines, and aircraft conducting strikes against 
enemy naval forces in the Norwegian Sea and North Atlantic. 
Capture of Norway was a vital prerequisite to Germany's 
invasion of Russia and ". . . control of Norway by the 
Kremlin would be a prelude to applying decisive pressure on 
Germany, NATO's heartland."® 

At the present time Norway's air and naval bases are a 
major NATO advantage. They pose a significant threat to the 
Soviet forces operating in the area, but they are also very 
vulnerable to capture by the Soviets. Based on the histor- 
ical experience, the Soviets will surely attempt to capture 
northern Norway and its bases very early in a conflict with 
the West. If the Soviets are successful, these same bases 
will certainly be used against NATO in subsequent operations 
and their loss could very well insure Soviet success on the 
Northern Flank. 

Beyond the geo-strategic and historical reasons for 
pursuing a strategy that provides for a credible defense of 
Norway, there is the basic commitment of the NATO Alliance 
to provide for the common defense. If NATO concedes the 
Norwegian Sea to the Soviets by establishing a maritime 
defensive barrier across the GIUK gap, this commitment will 
not be met by the Alliance because Norway will fall behind 
Soviet lines. Although some would argue that this is NATO's 
only alternative because of the balance of naval forces in 
the region, it is not a strategy that NATO can politically 
afford to pursue. With the Norwegian Sea under Soviet domi- 
nation, NATO cannot resupply and reinforce Norway to the 
degree necessary to insure its defense. The Norwegians know 
this and so do the Soviets. What must be understood is that 



’Amundsen, p.’ 4. 
®Leighton, p. 3. 
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Alliance cohesion is required both for going into war 
and for sustaining containment after war termination. 

If we forfeit the defense of any NATO ally, we give the 
Soviets a leverage point to start destroying the 
Alliance in detail.® 

Under current conditions control of the Norwegian Sea is 
necessary to insure the successful defense of Norway and 
more importantly, to protect NATO’s North Atlantic SLOCs . 
If NATO is unable to protect its Atlantic lifelines because 
it cannot establish control of the Norwegian Sea, the 
Alliance’s strategy for the defense of Western Europe loses 
its credibility and the situation on the Central Front 
becomes untenable. By maintaining a viable strategy and a 
credible capability to defend Norway the Alliance should be 
able to deter Soviet aggression on the Northern Flank. If 
deterrence fails somewhere else in the world and a major 
East-West war erupts, a strong defense posture in the 
northern region will permit the defense- in-depth of the 
Atlantic SLOCs. 

The purpose of this thesis is to investigate the stra- 
tegic situation on the Northern Flank with specific emphasis 
on the northern region. From this investigation, a set of 
goals and objectives will be determined to provide a basis 
of analysis for NATO’s strategic options in the region. 
Several strategies will be analyzed with the intention of 
determining their applicability to the stated goals and 
objectives. In the end this process will lead to the formu- 
lation of a strategy that meets the objectives and achieves 
the goals. 



^Robert S. Wood and John T. Hanley, ’The Maritime Role 
in the North Atlantic,’ to be published in The U.S. Navy: 
View From the 1980's, ed. James George (Boulder, Co.: 
Westview Press, forthcoming, 1985) p. 8. 
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II. SCENARIO 



In the spring of 1988, the Soviet leadership determined 
that a significant shift in the 'correlation of forces’ had 
taken place. Throughout the world the forces of socialism 
were slowly gaining an advantage over the West and the 
Soviet leaders believed that an opportunity existed for the 
Soviet Union to assert its power and achieve a major stra- 
tegic breakthrough. 

With Nicaragua firmly in the Soviet camp, its Marxist 
regime was free to export its revolution throughout Latin 
America and the U.S. was clearly on the defensive. American 
public opinion against any action in Central America that 
could possibly lead to military involvement eliminated the 
threat of U.S. intervention. The Soviet Union through Cuba 
had kept the Sandinistas in power during the mid- 1980 's and 
now the Sandinistas were paying their debt to their masters 
in Moscow. 

Racial unrest in South Africa had blossomed into full- 
scale civil war with a Marxist faction in the vanguard of 
the anti -government movement. Realizing that the fall of 
the Pretoria government would jeopardize Western access to 
several strategic minerals, the Soviets through their Cuban 
proxies in Angola were openly extending their 'fraternal 
assistance’ to the revolutionaries. Because of the racial 
nature of the civil war and the Reagan Administration's 
strong opposition to a violent overthrow of white rule, the 
U.S. could not intervene to support the Government nor could 
it back any of the revolutionaries. The U.S. was essen- 
tially powerless and the Soviets were taking advantage of 
American weakness in this very critical region. 

Without much opposition from the West, the Soviet geno- 
cide campaign against the Afghan rebels was rapidly 
approaching its successful conclusion. The Soviet forces 
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in Afghanistan were in complete control of the cities and 
almost all of the countryside. Their 'fraternal assistance' 
was reduced to 50,000 troops (two motorized rifle divisions 
and several supporting units) which were deployed along the 
Pakistani border. The 'puppet' government in Kabul was 
leading the country toward socialism in accordance with the 
Soviet model and there was serious concern in Pakistan about 
the next Soviet move. 

Despite these significant Soviet advances, the West was 
too preoccupied with domestic issues to ’recognize the 
growing seeds of confrontation. This preoccupation was at 
its peak in the United States where a liberal upsurge was 
gaining momentum and rapidly replacing the conservative 
consensus of the early 1980' s. Continued unfavorable 
balance of trade deficits had forced the United States to 
take actions that caused friction with its trading partners 
and seriously strained its alliances. Efforts to eliminate 
Federal budget deficits and reduce the national debt finally 
forced domestic spending cuts and increased taxes. These 
actions sharply polarized the American electorate. The 
results of this polarization were obvious during the 1986 
congressional elections when the Democrats regained control 
of the Senate and expanded their lead in the House. 

As a result of the cuts in domestic spending, continua- 
tion of the Reagan Administration's defense build-up became 
politically impossible to support in Congress. By 1986 real 
growth in the defense budget had ceased and this trend 
continued until 1988. Because of this freeze in defense 
spending the modernization of the U.S. strategic nuclear 
deterrent force could not keep pace with the relentless 
Soviet building program. Conventional force improvements 
had to be substantially cut or extended well into the 1990 's 
while the '600- Ship Navy' was complete, but critically short 
of manpower. 
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The stagnation of the defense budget in the United 
States made it extremely difficult for the U.S. to assume 
its leadership role in NATO and put pressure on its allies 
to continue meeting the Alliance goal of three percent real 
growth. NATO was slipping further behind the Warsaw Pact 
and with the existing economic conditions there was not much 
that could be done. The balance of military power, one of 
the most critical factors in the computation of the 'corre- 
lation of forces,’ was overwhelmingly in favor of the Warsaw 
Pact . 

As a result of NATO's conventional military weakness and 
Soviet strategic nuclear superiority, the world had been 
made safe for increased Soviet adventurism even at the risk 
of conventional war between the superpowers. The Soviets 
now turned their attention to what the British press once 
called "the Achilles Heel of NATO . " ^ “ 

In early June 1988, the Soviets made it clear to the 
Norwegian Government that they sought a permanent solution 
to the 'Grey Zone' dispute, revocation of the Svalbard 
Treaty, a Soviet-Norwegian condominium to rule Svalbard, and 
sovereignty over Bear Island. The Norwegians put these 
issues before the World Court because it was apparent to 
them that any agreement reached in bilateral negotiations 
with the Sc^viet Union would be unfavorable to Norway and 
would require substantial concessions on their part. The 
Soviets responded with a refusal to abide by the ruling of 
the Court and announced extensive plans for resource explo- 
ration in the 'Grey Zone' and on Svalbard. 

With tension in the region mounting, the Soviets began 
their annual naval exercise in the Norwegian, Barents, and 
North seas with units from the Northern and Baltic 'Red 



^ " The Sunday Times (London), 15 October 1978, p. 8. 

^^For detailed discussion of these issues see pp . 48-55 

below . 
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Banner' Fleets. In addition to these fleets, the Soviets 
also exercised the ground and air forces of the Leningrad 
Military District in an obvious attempt to pressure the 
Norwegians. After two weeks of intensive operations at the 
end of July which included an amphibious assault against the 
Kola Peninsula coast, the Soviet ships returned to port for 
a brief period of reorganization and repair. On 3 August, 
they put to sea again for what appeared to be a second round 
of operations, but their true intentions became all too 
apparent during the early hours of 5 August. 

At dawn on 5 August 1988, a regiment of the Soviet 63rd 
'Kirkenes' Naval Infantry Brigade with the support of an air 
assault battalion captured the entire Svalbard Archipelago. 
Using the naval exercise as a cover for the invasion and 
Spetsnaz troops that were already on the main island of 
Spitzbergen, the Soviets were able to achieve complete 
surprise. Norway and NATO were presented with a most 
unpleasant fait accompli . 

Immediately after the invasion, two Norwegian submarines 
that were on patrol in the Norwegian Sea penetrated the ASW 
(anti-submarine warfare) screen around the Soviet amphibious 
group. They sank two Soviet transports and a guided-missile 
destroyer (DDG). Unfortunately, only one of the submarines 
survived the Soviet counterattack. Norwegian F-16s and 
guided-missile patrol boats also struck Soviet warships that 
were supporting the invasion. Their attacks were devas- 
tating, but costly, with another Soviet DDG and three 
frigates (FF's) going to the bottom in exchange for two 
F-16s and two patrol boats. The Soviets were obviously 
surprised by the ferocity of the Norwegian attacks, but the 
sheer weight of their numbers eventually began to show. 
Masses of Soviet fighter and ground attack aircraft were 
slowly winning control of the skies above Svalbard, the 
Barents, and most of northern Norway. 
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By mid- afternoon on the 5th, the military forces of NATO 
had been placed on alert and the Norwegians began mobilizing 
their reserves. The Soviet response to this move again 
caught NATO and Norway by surprise. An hour after Norway 
started its mobilization, the Soviet 76th Airborne Division 
supported by two air assault regiments and Spetsnaz troops 
captured the northern Norwegian airfields at Banak, Andoya, 
and Bardufoss. While this was happening, two armored spear- 
heads were driving toward the main Norwegian defense line in 
the Province of Troms . One formation, led by the 45th Motor 
Rifle Division, crossed the Norwegian border into Finmark. 
This force easily defeated the Norwegian defenders along the 
border and it continued down the only major road in the 
Province to join up with the airborne forces at Banak for 
the move further south. The other Soviet invasion force was 
led by the 54th Motor Rifle Division and it attacked through 
the 'Finnish wedge' to outflank the main Norwegian defenses 
along the Lyngen Fjord. To make matters worse, the Soviets 
landed a large amphibious force composed of naval infantry 
brigades from the Northern and Baltic Fleets south of Troms, 
to surround the Norwegians. 

As NATO leaders debated the appropriate response to the 
Soviet aggression, it became apparent that NATO lacked the 
conventional military capability to project its power into 
the region and forcibly remove the Soviets from northern 
Norway and Svalbard without risking escalation. Insuring 
the success of such an operation required forces that would 
threaten the Soviet homeland and these forces would surely 
prompt a decisive Soviet response. It was feared that the 
conflict would then spread to the Central Front and ulti- 
mately lead to World War III. 



‘ ^The Finnish wedge is the northwest corner of Finland 
which is sandwiched between Norway and Sweden. 
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Because of these considerations, NATO was faced with. two 
basic alternatives: (1) military action- -which could lead 
to World War III and the possible destruction of the civi- 
lized world as we know it; or (2) no military action- -which 
could lead to further Soviet aggression, the disintegration 
of NATO, and the fall of Western Europe. The Soviets had 
decisively seized the initiative and NATO was fumbling for 
an appropriate response. 

There are three key points that should be taken from 
this scenario. First and most important is the fact that 
World War III could very well start on the Northern Flank. 
It is a critical region for both sides and if presented with 
an opportunity the Soviets could conceivably use military 
force to gain a decisive advantage. The second point has to 
do with the correlation of forces. Without an obvious shift 
in correlation of forces away from the West, the Soviets 
will not risk war with NATO. If a shift does occur and the 
West appears weak enough, the Soviets may attempt to gain a 
strategic advantage in the region, even at the risk of war. 
The final point is that the Soviets have the standing 
forces, operational flexibility, and strategic access that 
they need to carry out a successful surprise attack against 
northern Norway. 

A scenario like the one outlined above can be avoided if 
NATO maintains a credible deterrent on the Northern Flank. 
To make that deterrent credible, NATO must possess the capa- 
bility to carry out a strategy that achieves the Alliance’s 
most basic goals in the region- -the defense of Norway and 
the protection of the North Atlantic SLOCs . 
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III. NORWAY AND NATO VERSUS THE USSR 



The Soviet military threat to Norway and the Northern 
Flank is composed of two distinct theaters of military oper- 
ations (TVDs)--the Arctic TVD and the Northwestern TVD. It 
is expected that each of these TVDs will be activated during 
wartime. The Arctic TVD has a maritime orientation and its 
forces will come mainly from the Soviet Northern Fleet while 
the Northwestern TVD is land oriented and it will draw its 
forces from the Leningrad Military District. 

A. THE NORWEGIAN DEFENSE POSTURE 

The foundation on which Norwegian defense policy is 
built is membership in NATO. In the context of Norway’s 
extremely small population, its exposed strategic location, 
and the overwhelming threat posed by the Soviet Union on its 
northeastern border, this reliance on NATO is easily under- 
stood. Over the years the Norwegians have also placed 
several restrictions on their participation in the Alliance. 
These restrictions were intended to reduce tension in the 
region, but they have also severely limited NATO's deterrent 
options on the Northern Flank. Because of these restric- 
tions deterrence and the successful defense of Norway are 
contingent upon the Alliance's ability to deliver reinforce- 
ments during a conflict. Additionally, the Norwegians are 
only able to maintain small standing forces that are 
designed merely to buy time during an invasion. What 
results from this set of circumstances is a Norwegian 
defense system that is critically dependent on the rapid 
mobilization of its own reserves and the timely arrival of 
reinforcements from the rest of NATO. 
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1 . Dependence on NATO 

The Norwegians have long felt that membership in 
NATO and the defense guarantee from the United States that 
goes along with that membership are essential to their 
national security. Besides deterring a Soviet attack, 
"linkage to the security structure in Europe at large is a 
means to preserve a low military posture in Northern 
Europe."^ ^ This low military posture in Norway results in a 
situation where NATO reinforcements are necessary for a 
credible deterrent and defense. 

Norway's dependence on NATO for reinforcement and 
resupply is best understood by looking at the numbers 
involved in this effort. During the initial stages of a war 
with the Soviet Union, NATO will provide over 30,000 men, 

6.000 vehicles, nearly 200 aircraft, and over 20,000 tons of 
supplies. These figures are impressive, but what is even 
more important is that beyond these initial reinforcement 
requirements Norway will be extremely dependent on NATO for 
supplies. The civilian demand for supplies will exceed 

2.000 tons per day which is in addition to an estimated 

3.000 tons daily to maintain the war effort. Most of these 
supplies will have to come by sea and Norway is almost 
totally dependent on other NATO navies (most notably the 
U.S. and British) to keep open its SLOCs . 

Norwegian support for NATO membership cuts across 
political lines. Both the Labor and Conservative Parties 
have consistently demonstrated strong support for NATO 
membership, regardless of which party is in power. With the 
current government controlled by the Conservatives, this 
fact was made very clear during recent foreign policy 



Johan J. Holst, "Norway’s Search for Nordpolitik, " 
Foreign Affairs , Fall 1981, p. /2. 

^ ‘‘Roy Breivik, Assuring the Security of Reinforcements 
to Norway," NATO s Fifteen Nations, special issue no. 2 
(1982), pp. 66- 67 . 
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debates in the Norwegian Parliament ( Storting ) when the 



Labor Party spokesman . . stressed that the two pillars 
of Norway's defence and security policy are membership in 
NATO and the defence guarantee from the USA."*^® 

Despite this bi-partisan support for NATO member- 
ship, there is a strong Norway-out-of-NATO movement that has 
gained considerable momentum in recent years. Issues like 
the neutron bomb, the dual-track (Pershing II an GLCM) 
deployment decision, prepositioning of the equipment for 
NATO reinforcements, and the nuclear freeze movement have 
caused considerable debate that has sharply polarized 
Norwegian public opinion over NATO membership. Regardless 
of the Alliance's decisions on these issues, Norway's 
vulnerability keeps support for NATO strong regardless of 
its policies and recent ". . . polls show that some 80 
percent of the public continues to consider NATO membership 
essential for security."^® 

2. Restrictions on Norway ' s Participation in NATO 

At the same time that Norway has fostered such 
strong ties to NATO, it has been forced to balance its 
actions against the defense concerns of its superpower 
neighbor. This process is referred to as ' Nordpolitik' and 
it is described by Johan J. Holst, State Secretary for the 
Royal Norwegain Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as follows: 

The overall objective of Norwegian foreign policy at 
present is to develop a framework for a stable order in 
the high North based on a balance of pcwer maintained at 
the lowest possible level of military activity, and a 
pattern of cooperation which cuts across and reduces the 
saliency of the military competition.^^ 



^ ®This statement was made despite Labor s outspoken 
opposition to NATO s decision to deploy the Pershing II and 
GLCM. .. John Berg, "The Army Hardest Hit in Norwegian Budget 
Plans, Jane s Defence Weekly , 16 June 1984, p, 9o4, 

^ ®Holst , p . 82 . 

^ ^ Ibid . , p . 66 . 
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To make it clear to the Soviets that Norway's 
membership in NATO is in no way provocative, the Norwegians 
have placed several restrictions on their participation in 
the Alliance. These restrictions prohibit the basing of 
foreign troops in Norway; ban the deployment of nuclear 
weapons to Norway during peacetime; deny allied use of 
Norwegian airspace and territorial waters east of the 24th 
meridian; and prohibit NATO exercises in the Norwegian prov- 
ince of Finmark. ‘ * The cumulative effect of these restric- 
tions has been to weaken NATO's deterrent capability on the 
Northern Flank and to make Norway's defense extremely depen- 
dent on reinforcements from the rest of NATO. Despite these 
restrictions ". . . the Soviets give the Norwegians no 
credit for their self-imposed restraint and seem not to 
believe that Norway is entitled to make defensive prepara- 
tions of its own."^® 

At the beginning of 1951, Norwegian Minister of 
Defense, Jens Christian Hauge , precisely defined Norwegian 
policy concerning the basing of foreign troops in a speech 
to the Storting . What he made extremely clear was that the 
policy did not prevent Norway from making preparations for 
the arrival of NATO reinforcements, requesting those rein- 
forcements in a crisis situation, allowing joint exercises 
in Norwegian territory, and allowing brief visits by NATO 
air and naval forces.^” These guidelines have provided a 
framework for Norwegian defense planning up to the present. 

The decision not to ba^ foreign troops in Norway 
was made when NATO had unchallenged world-wide command of 
the seas. Control of the Norwegian Sea and the protection 
of NATO's Atlantic SLOCs are necessary for the adequate 



^ 'Leighton, p . 5 . 

^'Robert K. German, "Norway and the Bear: Soviet 

Coercive Diplomacy and Norwegian Security Policy," 
International Security 7 (Fall 198Z) : p. 70. 

^"Ibid. , p. 61. 
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reinforcement of Norway. Recognizing their dependence on 
NATO reinforcements, Norwegian leaders are quick to point 
out that 

Counting on Allied reinforcements in a crisis situation 
is an essential element of Norwegian policy; Norwegian 
officials have also pointed out that it is a precondi- 
tion for maintaining the base policy. 

When doubt was raised in the late 1970 's whether the 
U.S. Navy could perform both the sea control and SLOG 
protection missions simultaneously, a reassessment of the 
situation became necessary. As a result of Norwegian 
concern over the U.S. Navy's apparent limitations, an agree- 
ment was reached with the United States in 1981, to prestock 
the heavy equipment for a U.S. Marine Amphibious Brigade 
(MAB) in central Norway. This prestocking would allow the 
men of the brigade to be airlifted to Norway during a crisis 
situation which would greatly reduce the MAB ' s deployment 
time. The decision to place the brigade's equipment in 
central Norway instead of northern Norway, where the brigade 
would ultimately have to fight, was made to keep tension 
with the Soviet Union over the issue to a minimum. With the 
MAB ' s equipment in central Norway, the Norwegians were able 
to preposition the equipment for one of their brigades in 
the north. In the long run this decision should prove to 
significantly strengthen deterrence because 

Moving U.S. Marines into Central Norway constitutes a 
more credible means of demonstrating resolve with the 
aim of deterring attack, and involves a smaller escala- 
tion potential than a direct move into North Norway. It 
might therefore lend itself to earlier implementation.^’ 



^ ’ Ibid . , p . 


72. 


^ ^Middleton, 


P- 


^’Holst, p. 


72. 
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3 . Norwegian Military Forces 

With a population of only four million people, 
Norway's military forces are correspondingly small, but 
extremely professional and well organized. Despite the 
relatively small size of their military forces, the 
Norwegians appear to be confident in their defenses. Much 
of this confidence results from their 'total defense 
concept' which attempts to maximize the potential of their 
limited numbers by relying heavily on the mobilization of 
reserves. Major General Olav Breidlid, Inspector General of 
the Army, describes the concept as follows: 

The defence of the country is the responsibility of 
every Norwegian. The total defence concept aims, in time 
of war, to achieve the largest possible military forces 
with the highest possible quality and, simultaneously, 
to obtain maximum support from the civilian infrastruc- 
ture and resources in all fields.^** 

The total defense concept involves the standing 
forces (Army, Navy, and Air Force) which are made up mostly 
of conscripts, the Reserves, and the Home Guard as well as 
the civilian infrastructure that supports the military 
forces. What this system creates is a situation where "in 
proportion to population Norway has over four times as many 
men in active and reserve forces combined as the United 
States."^® Table I provides a breakdown of the Norwegian 
armed forces and the total personnel available to each 
service . 



^““Under this system every medically qualified male from 
the age of 19 to 45 must serve in the armed forces. 
Initially this service is with the standing forces as a 
conscript (twelve months in the army or fifteen months in 
the navy and air force) which is followed by service in the 
reserves. 0. Breidlid, "The Norwegian Mobilisation System," 
NATO ' s Fifteen Nations , special issue no. 1 (1985'), pp . 



^®Richard C. Bowman, "Soviet Options on NATO's Northern 
Flank," Armed Forces Journal International , April 1984, p. 
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TABLE I 





NORWEGIAN MILITARY 


■ MANPOWER 






ACTIVE DUTY 


RESERVES 


HOME GUARD 


ARMY: 


20,000 


138,000 


71,400 


NAVY: 


7 600* 


22 400 


6 000 


AIR FORCE: 


9^400 


30|600 


2^00 


TOTALS : 


37,000 


201,000** 


80,000 



7 Includes 1,000 personnel in the Coastal Artillery. 
* This total includes 10,000 Home Guard reserves. 



The ground forces of Norway include a standing army 
with 20,000 troops on active duty and 138,000 personnel in 
reserve.^® These forces are spread throughout the country to 
protect its most vital areas. Shortly after a mobilization 
order is issued, the Reserves will move to these areas by 
land, sea, and air.^^ During peac'etime the Norwegians main- 
tain one all-arms group in southern Norway which is composed 
of an infantry battalion, one tank company, field artillery, 
and anti-aircraft batteries. In addition to this group, 
there is also the 'Royal Guard' infantry battalion and 
several independent armored, infantry, and artillery 
units . ^ ® 

Because of the Soviet threat to Norway, it is hot 
surprising to find that most of the combat strength of the 
Army is assigned to the defense of northern Norway. The 
primary purpose of the standing forces in the north is to 



^ ® International Institute for Strategic Studies, The 
Military Balance 1985-1986 (London: International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, 193^5), p. 55. 

^^There is only one north-south highway that goes all 
the way to the Soviet border while the only north- south 
railroad ends at Troms. This limited land transportation 
network puts a premium on reinforcement by air and sea. 

"®Ibid. 
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